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A Gem in the Italian Art Exhibition: A Raphael. 


REPRODUCED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE “ APOLLO”? MAGAZINE, (ALL CopyRIGHTS RESERVED.) 


“PORTRAIT OF ANGELO DONI.’—BY RAPHAEL (RAFFAELLO SANTI; 1483~1520). 








Here is a masterpiece of portraiture by the most celebrated of Italian painters, which has been lent to the 
Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House by the Royal Pitti Gallery at Florence. A note in the Exhibition 
Catalogue on the history of the picture states that it was in the possession of the heirs of the Doni family 
until it was sold to the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1826. It is a companion work to Raphael’s portrait of 
Maddalena Doni, which is also at Burlington House, lent by the Pitti Gallery. ‘‘ Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(the note continues) say that the pair were bought from the Doni family about 1823, and give the price as 
2500 sequins. They add: ‘On the back of each panel is a scene from the fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
by some artist of a later time, whose sole aim appears to have been to give a priming to the panels.’ ”’ 
The portraits were probably painted about 1505-6. In 1508 Raphael was invited to Rome (from Florence) 
by Pope Julius II. to paint in the Vatican. Discussing the subsequent development of his art, Sir Charles 
Holmes writes in his well-known book, “An Introduction to Italian Painting ’’: ‘“‘ He had an extraordinary 
gift for portraiture, which he used with effect both in his great frescoes and in panel paintings.’’ The above 
portrait is painted on wood, and measures 243 by 173 inches. 
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(1494 - 1534). 


OF CORREGGIO 
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HE problem ot 

Correggio is a 

subject which has _ baffled 

critics for generations, and 

its final solution will, no 

doubt, depend upon the 

discovery of documentary 

evidence in some as yet 

unexplored library. It is not merely a question of 

ascribing this cr that possible work to the master, 

but also an intriguing puzzle in psychology which 
cannot perhaps be 
explained at all. Our 


But many historians have seen fit to doubt not 
only Vasari’s fantastic story mentioned above, but 
also the character-sketch preceding it, on the grounds 
that a painter of such voluptuous and entrancing 
subjects as “‘ The Education of Cupid,’’ in the National 
Gallery, the ‘‘ Leda” of the Berlin Gallery, and 
the ‘‘ Danaé’’ in Rome—to mention but three of 
his world-famous secular paintings—-could have been 
neither shy nor melancholy. One can only suggest 
in reply that the measurement of complex genius by 
means of so arbitrary a yard-stick is, to say the least, 





of a_ sensitive, shy 
saint, whose saint- 
untouched by 
asceticism, and bears out in 
every respect the traditional 
view of his character. 
The purely artistic pro- 
blems inseparable from any 
consideration of Correggio’s works are amusingly 
illustrated by various eighteenth-century theories 
advanced by lesser artists to account for the magic 
of his inimitable 
style. When one can- 


liness is 





knowledge of the 
artist’s life is frag- 
mentary, and in the 
main is based upon 
the notes of Vasari, 
who appears to have 
been unusually § ill- 
informed about a 
master who visited 
neither Florence nor 
Rome, and conse- 
quently was never 
subject to the fierce 
light which illumined 
most Renaissance 
celebrities. 

Correggio was a 
fairly comfortably 
situated middle-class 
bourgeois. Indeed, he 
seems to have been 
as quietly unenter- 
prising as Renoir, 
though the analogy 
must not be pressed 
too closely. What 
does Vasari say about 
him? ‘‘He was of 
a very timid disposi- 
tion, and exerted 
himself to excess in 
the practice of his 
art for the sake of 
his family, who were 
a great care to him; 
and, although by 
nature good and well- 
disposed, he never- 
theless grieved more 
than was reasonable 
under the burden of 
those passions which 
are common to all 
men. He was very 
melancholic in the 
exercise of his art, 
and felt its fatigues 
greatly.’’ This is 
vague enough; and 
before this Vasari has 
already complained of 
the difficulties he en- 
countered in obtain- 
ing information. 

Later, he _ con- 
tinues: ‘‘And indeed 
he had no _ conceit 
of himself, nor did 
he persuade himself 
that in his art- 
knowing as he did 
the difficulty of it— 





not equal the work 
of genius, it is both 
tempting and reason- 
able to suggest some 
fantastic explanation 
for it. So, says 
Ricci, ‘‘a variety of 
legends were current. 
Richardson, among 
others, declared that 
Correggio painted on 
a gold ground; and 
an artist admitted to 
Lanzi that he _ be- 
lieved ‘Correggio 
habitually exposed 
his pictures to the 
heat of the fire, or 
to the sun, in order 
to blend his colours 
well together and 
diffuse them equally, 
which process had 
given them the ap- 
pearance of having 
been melted together, 
rather than laid on 
with the brush.’ ” 
This extraordinary 
fusion of colours can 
be very well studied 
in the head _ belong- 
ing to Lord Lee and 
in the famous ‘‘ Gypsy 
Madonna,” or ‘La 
Zingarella’’ (so called 
from the turban-like 
head-dress), here re- 
produced, as also the 
characteristic sharp 
network of cracks. 
But the purely 
technical qualities of 
Correggio’s paint are 
of little importance 
except in so far as 
they are the means 
of expression of 
that spiritual glow, 
that gentle radiance, 
which illumines all 
the master’s work. 
Once again we are 
driven back to a 
consideration of those 
imponderable mental 
attributes which are 
the foundations of 
his greatness as an 
artist. Indeed, ‘‘ La 
Zingarella’’ provides 
us with as good an 








he could attain to 
that perfection which 
he would have 
wished; he was con- 
tented with little, 
and lived a_ good 
Christian.” Sub- 
sequent research has 
more or less authenticated this sketch of a quiet, retir- 
ing, gentle nature, but has definitely disproved Vasari’s 
concluding paragraphs, which are to the effect that 
Correggio, weighed down by the cares of his family, 
became very miserly, and met his death from exposure 
to the sun while walking from Parma with a large sum 
of money. Ricci points out with justice that the 
general opinion that all artists should be eccentric 
and extravagant is sufficient to brand any sober, 
careful genius as a miser. 


PRECEDING PAGES: 


AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE BEAUTIFUL CHALK DRAWING OF THE SAME SUBJECT REPRODUCED IN COLOUR ON THE TWO 
‘LA ZINGARELLA’’—AN OIL PAINTING BY CORREGGIO, NOW 
FOR WHICH THE DRAWING MAY HAVE BEEN THE ARTIST’S PRELIMINARY STUDY. 


Lent to the Exhibition by the Royal Gallery, Naples. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON, RoME,. 


lacking in all understanding of the depths and heights 
of which sensitive human nature is capable, especially 
when it is remembered that the sensuality of these 
pictures is emphatically imaginative and spiritual. 
Never was beauty less grounded upon things of the 
earth. This version of the painter’s temperament will 
certainly be borne out by a close study of the lovely 
little self-portrait belonging to Lord Lee of Fareham 
at present hanging at Burlington House, and repro- 
duced in these pages two years ago. The face is that 


IN THE EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN ART 


example as any. 
Was ever piety more 
humane and _ less 
tainted by the more 
morose aspects of 
religion ? We are 
far away from the 
calm nobility and 
sculpturesque quality of Mantegna, by whom he 
was almost certainly influenced, and still further 
removed from the turgid and rather theatrical 
compositions of the following century. Correggio’s 
Madonna is less saint than woman—any mother 
with any child; not so much a religious picture 
as a picture qualified to illustrate a universal 
religion—and yet without any trace of that cloying 
sweetness which his later imitators were quite 
unable to avoid. 





